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It is always a sign of poverty of mind when 
men are ever aiming to appear great; for 
they who are really great never seem to know 
at. CEcIL. 
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THE PEERLESS MONTH. 
BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


Ocroser, month of golden sheaves, 
And harvests homeward carried, 

*Mid ripening fruits and changing leaves 
Thy footsteps long have tarried. 


Now thou art here, and in thy haze 
A vestal veiled thou seemest ; 

And through soft Indian summer days, 
With half-closed lids, thou dreamest. 


Thy later days, alas! draw near; 
In woodland and in bower, 

Nuts falling from thy trees we hear,— 
October’s pattering shower. 


Our well-filled barns with plenty groan, 
And winter need not fright us: 

- Thy precious gifts are all our own, 
To banquets they invite us. 


A spirit voice bids thee away ; 
Ripe leaves, like tears, are falling: 
October, queen, cease now thy sway, 
For thee the winds are calling. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AH FOO. 


BY HARRIET PARKER SHERMAN. 


and his chief duty was to amuse Lance 
Vincent, whose father was a wealthy 
English merchant in Shanghai. 

In his own estimation, and in that of his 
little master, for that matter, Ah Foo was the 
most important of all the family servants, su- 
perior even to Lim Yang, the solemn, silk- 
robed butler, or, as he is called in the Fast, 
regardless of years and dignity, “the number 
one boy,” and vastly superior to baby Elsie’s 
amah, who was nearly as childish as her little 
ward, and toddled about on her tiny feet almost 
as uncertainly. 

“Faugh!” Foo would say to her. “You 
only b’long woman. You only got girl-baby. 
Faugh! Me b’long Lance boy. Lance num- 
ber one. Blime-by b’long velley big man, 
makee Ah Foo allee samee Mandarin.” Then 
he would walk off on his hands, with his feet in 
the air, leaving poor amah disconsolate; for it 
was true that, though Elsie was so pretty and 
so daintily dressed, she was only a girl-baby, 
after all. And of what use was a girl-baby? 
To be sure, these Europeans looked at things dif- 


H FOO was a young Chinese servant; 
Do ? 
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ferently. Master seemed to love his little daughter 
more than Lance, if possible. This thought gave 
her heart of grace, but the sneer rankled never- 
theless. 

As for Ah Foo, he speedily forgot amah alto- 
gether. She was too insignificant for real enmity ; 
and, moreover, he had pleasanter and more ab- 
sorbing things to think about. He had Lance to 
amuse. 

Nobody could make such dragons as Ah Foo, or 
such serpents, or such Josses! He would take 
a bit of putty in his hands, and pat it and work it, 
—TLance watching with wide-eyed admiration the 
while,— and, behold! there lay a serpent, ready to 
glide away, a lizard alert for a fly, or a stern-faced 
Joss, with the destiny of millions in his keeping. 

Thousands of these productions were created 
only to be destroyed by the wilful little autocrat 
at whose word they canie into being. 

“Me no wanchee snake, me wanchee junk, 
Foo,” Lance would say; and Foo would stow his 
putty safely away, take his crayons, and on any 
stray piece of paper, or blank wall even, would 
appear a Chinese junk, with sails set and colors 
flying. 

These were by no means Foo’s only accomplish- 
ments, however. He could make real as well as 
crayon boats; he could make the most wonderful 
kites, which hummed like enormous bumble-bees, 
as they flew; he could make musical instruments 
from bamboo, and play on them, too. And, oh, 
how he could sing! It must be admitted that the 
older members of the household did not appreciate 
Ah Foo’s singing; but to Lance it was a fearful 
delight to watch the contortions of his face and 
listen to the awful quavers of his voice. Some- 
how, it never seemed altogether certain that Foo 
would come out of it unharmed. 

But it was as an actor and acrobat that Ah Foo 
reached his highest glory and won his little mas- 
ter’s greatest approval. 
upon the scene, armed to the teeth with swords 
and spears, made by his own clever fingers! 
How he would defy the imaginary villain, and then 
attack him! Now spinning like a top, but thrust- 
ing all the time, now turning a somersault, and 
stabbing between his knees as he came down, now 
skilfully fencing, falling at an imaginary thrust, 
then bounding high into the air, and renewing the 
attack with greater fury than before. Long these 
mimic battles raged, but never too long for Lance, 
who, now applauding wildly, now breathless with 
suspense, would sit deaf and blind to all else. 

One dreadful day small-pox came into the Vin- 
cent household, and seized upon its brightest and 
best,— little Lance and Lanee’s mamma. 

Baby Elsie’s amah, fearing for her smooth face, 
and being held to her girl-baby by no very strong 
ties, fled in dismay; but Ah Foo remained stead- 
fast. 

*Faugh! 
scornfully. 
b’long Lance. 
for go ’way?” 


Me no allee samee amah,” he said 
“Her allee samee chicken. Me 
Lance wanchee Ah Foo. What 


Sweet-faced sisters came down from the con- 
vent to nurse the sufferers; but, so far as Lance 
was concerned, their duties were light, for Ah Foo 
could not be driven from his bedside. 

“You no must let Lance makee scratch,” the 
doctor said to Ah Foo. “Suppose scratch, no 
number one face any more. 
chop dollar.” 

“Oh, me plenty savey,;” Ah Foo replied. “Me 
no lettee him sklatch. Foo takee care Lance.” 

And Ah Foo was as good as his word. Never 
had his powers of amusement shone as in that lit- 
tle boy’s sick-room; and, when amusement was no 
longer possible, Foo stood by the bedside, a tire- 
less sentinel, either fanning gently the burning 
face or bathing it with soothing lotions. Hour 


Ah, how he would stalk’ 


Face allee samee — 


after hour passed, day after day, night after 
night; and no one knew when he slept or when 
he ate. Mr. Vincent came to regard him with 
something like awe. 

“Foo,” he heard Lance’s plaintive little voice 
say one day, “ Lance vewy sorwy.” 

“Foo velly solly, too,” he heard the boy reply, 
fervently. 

“Fan Lance, Foo,” the weak voice continued. 


* All ite. Foo fan Lance.” 

“Oh, Foo, fan no makee better. Lance must 
skwatch.” 

“No can,” Foo said, firmly. “S’pose no can 


help sklatch, sklatch Foo. That can do.” 

Gradually the disease was driven back; and 
even Mrs. Vincent, who had been so very ill, 
passed the crisis safely, and began slowly to re- 
cover. 

Those were happy days in Lance’s sick-room. 
Boats and Josses, junks and serpents, swarmed; 
and when papa came in, with the old glad light in 
his eyes, and his merry laugh, waking the echoes 
where all had been so sad and still, it seemed as 
if the sickness and pain must have been an ugly 
dream. 

Late one afternoon Lance, tired with his play, 
lay among his pillows, gazing at the western sky 
filled with the glory of sunset. Ah Foo, unusu- 
ally quiet also, sat on the fur rug in front of the 
couch, listlessly fashioning a very large Joss. 
Lance was absorbed in the sunset, and did not 
notice the look of fear and suffering which came 
into Foo’s face. 

“See,” he said, “it is prettier than your Joss.” 

But Foo, an awful grayness growing -upon his 
face, only uttered a great cry, and groaned forth, 
“JT flaid Foo makee die. How can die leave 
Lance?” and fell forward on the rug. 

There was sorrow throughout the household 
when it was known that Ah Foo, too, had been 
stricken down; for everybody loved Lance, and 
felt grateful to Ah Foo for his devotion to the lad. 
As for Lance, he was inconsolable. The spirit 
had gone from his plays, and nothing could bring 
it back; for his little heart was filled with fear 
that his beloved playmate might go away for ever. 
But Ah Foo did not die. He lived, and this is 
what he said : — 

“Dat day I feel velly bad. Allee time I makee 
Joss I play velly had: ‘Joss no lettee Foo die. 
Foo no wanchee die, no can leave Lance.’ Blime- 
by I feel more bad. I tink Joss bad Joss, makee 
kill Foo. Den I velly solly. I cly out, ‘ Lance, 
Foo makee die.’ Den I no savey nothing. Blime- 
by savey ’gen. Foo top side bed. Joss woman* 
take care Foo. Back Joss woman I see Joss, and 
he chin-chin me. Den I savey he number one 
Joss, no lettee Foo die.” 

And many a Joss stick he burned before this 
particular idol thereafter. 

Poor amah, though so quick to flee from 
danger, did not escape it; and in a few weeks she 
came, with face sadly scarred, and vainly begged 
to be allowed to return to her post. 

Ah Foo met her at the gate, as she went away. 

“Hi!” he said; “You wanchee come back? 


You velly number one face have got. More 
better you stay with your girl-baby. Faugh! Me 
allee time savey you allee samee chicken. Mas- 


kee,t blime-by I Mandarin. I givee you one piecee 
job. I lettee you boil water, makee my tea.” And 
he turned a somersault backward over the gate. 

Clump-clump, clump-clump, sounded Ah Foo’s 
wooden shoes, that night, as he paced up and 
down, up and down, soothing Lance to sleep. 

“Lance sorwy, Foo,” said a cooing voice, 
sleepily. 

“Finished solly,” Foo replied. “Allee time 
number one now. Lance no more solly, Foo no 

* Sister of Mercy. + Never mind, 


more solly, papa no more solly, nobody no more 
solly.” 

“ Nobody no more sorwy,” the sleepy little voice 
echoed. 

The tears rushed to Mrs. Vincent’s eyes as she 
listened, pausing a moment on the threshold. 
“* Nobody no more sorwy,’ God grant it may be 
so!” she said. 


THE LOST SHEEP. 


THERE were ninety-and-nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold; 
But one was out on the hills away, 
Far off from the gates of gold, 
Away on the mountains wild and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd’s care. 


“Lord, thou hast here thy ninety-and-nine : 
Are they not enough for thee?” 

But the Shepherd made answer, “’Tis of mine 
Has wandered away from me; 

And, although the road be rough and steep, 

I go to the desert to find my sheep.” 


But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed, 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord passed 
through 
Ere he found his sheep that was lost. 
Out in the desert he heard its ery,— 
Sick and helpless and ready to die. 


“Lord, whence are those blood-drops all the way, 
That mark out the mountain track? ” 

“They were shed for one who had gone astray 
Ere the Shepherd could bring him back.” 

“Lord, whence are thy hands so rent and torn?” 

“They are pierced to-night by many a thorn.” 


But all through the mountains, thunder-riven, 
And up from the rocky steep, 
There rose a cry to the gate of heaven: 
“Rejoice! I have found my sheep!” 
And the angels cheered around the throne, 
“ Rejoice, for the Lord brings back his own! ” 
EvizaBetuH Ceca CLEPHANE. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
OAK CAMP. 


Grant Mineral Springs, Cal. 


E are camping, mamma and J, up in the 

\/ \/ mountains, in what they call the Mount 
‘Hamilton Range. We are in a little 

valley, at the foot of still higher mountains. We 
are several hundred feet above the sea-level. The 
ride up here was great, the road winding in and 
out along the side of the mountains, with deep 
cafions on one side. We could look down hun- 
dreds of feet. We all got out and walked up the 
steepest grade, to make it easier for the horses. 
We were careful not to walk too near the edge of 
the road. We pitched our tent under a very large 
oak-tree. There are several near by. They are 
all festooned with a lovely hanging moss, which 
looks like lace. It is found on just a certain kind 
of oak-tree, never on the live-oak, so called, be- 
eause it keeps green all the year round. We 
made a bedstead of saplings fastened to four posts, 
with a lot of boughs for the springs. With the 
mattress on top of these, we had a fine bed. We 
cook out of doors. Our stove is built in the side 
of a small hill with stones and sheet-iron and an 
old pipe; and a fine stove itis. The stones hold 
the heat, and make a good place for roasting spuds: 
that is the name they give to potatoes up here. 
We found some boards, and made a table and a 
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bench to sit on, and put up long poles and 
stretched an awning over them. The awning was 
an old blanket shawl; but it kept the sun off, and 
that was all.we wanted. We nailed a box to the 
large oak-tree, for our cupboard, and drove nails 
in the tree to hang our cooking utensils on. 

We are quite out of the way; but we came here 
so that mamma could drink the water from a soda 
spring, a very fine one. When I want a glass of 
soda water, instead of paying five cents for it, I 
take a lemon and some sugar, and go down to the 
spring and mix the lemon juice with the sugar, 
then pour in the soda water; and it foams right up, 
just like vea/ soda water, only nicer, I think. And 
mamma thinks it much better for me than the soda 
water I buy in the store. We call it “taking a 
fizz.” There is a very pretty creek running down 
past the soda spring; and a little way up the 
ereek is an iron spring, in which iron is mixed with 
sulphur. About four miles from here is a pure 
sulphur spring. The water is good, but it smells 
so bad I can hardly drink it. There are a great 
many mineral springs in California. 

I carry all the water we use up from the spring 
and the creek; and it is hard work, for I have to 
climb two quite steep hills before I get to the 
camp. Mamma says she thinks it must be good 
for me from the way I eat. We had a rabbit stew 
for dinner the other day; and it was delicious, just 
as nice as chicken. 

There are several others camping out here. 
One family brought their cow with them, so we 
have nice fresh milk. 

The little girls in this family wear overalls. It 
looked very funny at first. I hardly knew 
whether they were boys or girls. Lots of girls 
here in California wear overalls, and ride horse- 
back just like a boy. , 

There is a ranchman who brings up lots of 
apricots and peaches from his ranch. I wish you 
could see and taste some of the apricots here. 
We do not see such fine ones in the East; for they 
ship the little ones there, and send the large ones 
to the canneries and dryers. California is a fine 
place for fruit. I should like to live here always, 
but mamma likes Boston best. She says she likes 
to live where they have all the different seasons, 
even if some of them are disagreeable. 

Mr. Schulte, one of the campers here, went up 
the mountain the other day for a walk; and he saw 
a California lion. He thinks he could have shot it 
if he had taken a gun with him. We hear the 
wild cats and coyotes night after night, and some 
- times the coyotes come quite near the camp. I’ve 
seen two or three at a distance. They look very 
much like a dog, and bark like one,—a short, quick 
bark, ending in a long howl. I have seen deer 
tracks several times, but have not seen a deer. 
They are not allowed to shoot them here till after 
the middle of August. I wish they were not al- 
lowed to kill them at all. 

So many different things grow up here. There 
is the wild witch hazel, I think the same kind out 
of which they make the extract of witch hazel. It 
smells just like it. 

I have gathered a lot of cascara bark for medi- 
cine. It is called Cascara Sagrada, meaning sa- 
cred bark. Then there is the bay-tree. The 
leaves are very fragrant. I think they are used 
in making bay rum. 

There are a great many tarantulas here in the 
mountains, and they grow very large; but they do 
not come out of their holes until about September, 
unless you pour water into the holes. They look 
like a great, big, hairy spider, with long, sprawl- 
ing legs. When you touch them with a stick, they 
curl right up. You soon get to know a taran- 
tula’s hole. They are apt to be on the sunny side 
of a hill, and they have a web over them. 

My cousin Harry, a young man who had been 


- wid a red lining. 


attending the convention at San Francisco, came 
up to camp a few days ago. 

He came as far as Alum Rock on the “ Dum- 
mie,” and walked the rest of the way, a distance 
of four or five miles. “Alum Rock” is a place 
owned by the city, and quite a resort for pic- 
nickers. There is a pretty park there, with sev- 
eral mineral springs, baths, a swimming-pool, and 
a good restaurant; also a very large house covered 
with wire netting, in which are birds and deer and 
a large eagle. The deer are so tame they will 
come right up and eat out of your hand. I don’t 
see how any one can killa deer. They have such 
big, innocent-looking eyes, and look at you as 
though they wanted to talk to you. 

I can’t begin to tell you what a nice place Cal- 
ifornia is to camp out in. There are so many 
months here without rain that one can almost live 
altogether out of doors. In the dry season many 
of the laboring men carry their bedding with them 
and sleep out of doors. They just camp down 
where they find work. I am going to work in the 
fruit when we break up camp, and of this I should 
like to tell you some time. 

Yours truly, 
Nep INGERSOLL. 


TIME ENOUGH. 


Two little squirrels out in the sun — 

One gathered nuts, the other had none. 
“Time enough yet!” his constant refrain : 
“Summer is only just on the wane.” 


Listen, my child, while I tell you his fate : 

He roused him at last, but he roused him too late. 
Down fell the snow from the pitiless cloud, 

And gave little squirrel a spotless white shroud. 


Two little boys in a school-room were placed,— 
One always perfect, the other disgraced. 

“Time enough yet for my learning,” he said : 
“Tl climb by and by from the foot to the head.” 


Listen, my darling: their locks have turned gray. 
One as a governor is sitting to-day ; 

The other, a pauper, looks out at the door 

Of the almshouse, and idles his days, as of yore. 


Two kinds of people we meet every day,— 
One is at work, the other at play,— 
Living uncared for, dying unknown,— 
The business hive hath ever a drone. 


Tell me, my child, if the squirrels have taught 
The lesson I long to impart in your thought; 
Answer me this, and my story is done: 

Which of the two would you be, little one? 


Selected. 
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CHARLIE’S RABBIT HUNT. 
BY SARAH E. GANNETT. 


“ RECKON we could do it, Charlie. Let's 
go ask Ella. She'll know. Her father and 
brothers are always catching rabbits.” 

So up jumped the two little boys from the steps 
of the front gallery, and ran round to the kitchen, 


where Ella, the colored cook, was at work getting 


dinner. 

“Sho, chillun, don’t bother me now to tell you 
how to catch rabbits! Don’t you see ’m busy? 
Well, I suppose there’ll be no peace until I tells 
you. Will you promise to clar out o’ my kitchen, 
and stay out, if I do?” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” cried the boys. 

“Well, then, all you have to do is to find a cap 
Turn it wrong side out, and 


wear it so; and the rabbits will jest nachelly run 
for ye, and then you can catch them by the ears. 
Now scamper.” And scamper the boys did, back 
to the steps of the gallery, where they spent a 
long time —for boys only four and six years old — 
laying their plans for the hunt. 

A cap with a red lining was found, very old 
and ragged, to be sure; but what did they care for 
that? Then George found his popgun and a 
potato for ammunition; for his plan was to shoot 
the rabbit in the eye when he ran up to Charlie’s 
red cap. Then he filled a basket with apples, for 
fear that they might be hungry; and, after dinner, 
they astonished their mamma by begging to be 
allowed to go to the dairy farm, more than a mile 
out in the country. They were so earnest about 
it that mamma at last consented, if they could get 
Ella to go with them. But Ella had gone out to 
see a friend, and had “toted” baby Virginia, to 
give her an airing. However, the boys said they 
could find her, and they were sure she would go 
with them. So their mother, with many misgiv- 
ings, let them go. They tried to borrow Lem 
Porter’s dog to smell out the rabbits; but the dog 
wouldn’t be persuaded to follow them, and they 
started off alone. 

They went first for Ella; but she had finished 
her call at her friend’s, and gone to ’Mandy 
Macomber’s. 

“Where is it at?” asked George. 
know ’Mandy Macomber.” 

*’Deed, I can’t tell you, honey. 
ways from here. I knows dat.” 

Finally, the boys decided that mamma would be 
willing for them to go on alone, “’cause we’re 
’most there now,” said Charlie; and away they 
went. 

A dangerous way it was for two small boys,— 
through the woods, along by the railroad track, 
and across the bayou; but they plodded steadily 
on until nearly in sight of the farm-house, when 
suddenly Charlie’s bright eyes caught sight of a 
rabbit. Quick as a flash he was off in pursuit, 
waving the red cap to attract the rabbit’s atten- 
tion, George following with his popgun, ready to 
shoot as soon as he could get close to it; while 
visions of rabbit pie for supper filled both little 
heads. 

On they ran, splashing through puddles, trip- 
ping over roots, and frightening the razor-backed 
hogs which were quietly grubbing in the mud; but 
the rabbit would not turn round and look at the 
cap, all they could do. And at last Charlie — who 
had forgotten everything but the rabbit, and did 
not see where he was going— plunged headlong 
into the cold, muddy water of the bayou. The rab- 
bit loped on, and was soon out of sight; but poor 
Charlie thought no more of him. The water was 
very shallow; and he was soon out on the bank, 
a shivering, dripping, muddy boy,—his red cap 
gone, his curls plastered down over his eyes, and 
a long scratch on his cheek, where he struck a 
root in falling. 

George helped him up the bank, and through 
the woods to the farm-house, where the farmer’s 
wife soon had him dried and comforted; and then 
the farmer took both boys home in his wagon. 

But, when his mother held Charlie tightly cud- 
dled in her arms, after he was ready for bed that 
night, he said : — 

“Mamma, I fink Ella made a great mistake 
about that red cap business. She prob’ly disre- 
membered what her father told her ’bout it, and 
told it just ’zactly wrong. Rabbits don’t ’pear to 
like red caps. They run from them. I really 
fink Ella must have made a ’stake.” 


“We don’t 


It’s a long 


A grain of sand leads to the fall of a mountain 
when the moment has come for the mountain to 
Fall. Ernest RENAN. 
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WATCHING AND WAITING. 


That’s all right,” answered Robert, 
come on.” 

Riding home in the cars, Robert asked 
ial to come up to his house some 
evening. He promised to come the next 
week. 

When Robert got home, he related to 
his mother all about his meeting Hal at 
the Library. “Just think, ma, he’s out 
here alone, doesn’t know any one, either. 
He seems to be a right nice fellow, too. 
I asked him to come up here some 
night. Is that all right?” 

“Certainly, my child, I’m glad you 
did. We will try to make it pleasant for 
him.” 

True to his agreement, Hal came up 
to Robert’s the following week. Robert 
was alone with a younger brother. Mr. 
and Mrs. Keene were at the church at- 
tending a reception. By the time they 
returned home, Hal and Robert had be- 
come well acquainted. Hal received a 
cordial greeting from Mrs. Keene. She 
chatted with the boys for a little while, 
asked Hal about his home in the East, 
and found that his people were in com- 
fortable circumstances. Hal wanted to 
strike out for himself, and stand alone, 
asit were. An opportunity offered itself 
in this way. An acquaintance of Mr. 
Stearns was going to Berkeley, who 
agreed to see Hal safely through. So 
Hal’s father allowed him to go and see 
what he could do in the West. Mrs. 


OCTOBER’S PARTY. 


OcTroBER gave a party: 
The leaves by hundreds came, 
The Chestnuts, Oaks, and Maples, 
And leaves of every name. 


The sunshine spread a carpet, 
And everything was grand; 
Miss Weather led the dancing; 
Professor Wind, the band. 


The Chestnuts came in yellow, 
The Oaks in crimson dressed ; 
The lovely Misses Maple, 
In scarlet, looked their best. 


All balanced to their partners, 
And gayly fluttered by : 

The sight was like a rainbow 
New fallen from the sky. 


Then in the rustic hollow 
At hide-and-seek they played ; 
The party closed at sundown, 
And everybody stayed 


Professor Wind played louder ; 
They flew along the ground, 
And then the party ended 
In hands across, all round. 
Song Stories for Little Folks. 
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ONE BOY’S THOUGHTFULNESS. 


BY JOSEPHINE BROWNE. 


“ EIGH ho! Heigh ho! I guess I will go 
down to the Library for a while,” re- 
marked Robert Keene, at seven o’clock, 

one evening. 

“Very well,” replied his mother, “ get me ‘ Be- 
side the Bonnie Briar Bush,’ if it is in.” 

“All right,” answered Robert. 

The Mechanics’ Library was only an hour’s ride 
from home. Robert spent an evening there nearly 
every week. With so much reading matter at 


hand, two hours would slip away in no time. He 
was amusing himself with a bound volume of Life, 
when he felt a touch on his shoulder. Glancing 
up, he saw a young man, about*his age, light com- 
plexioned, neatly dressed. 

“Beg your pardon,” said the young man. “I 
am a stranger here in the city, been here about six 
weeks. I have noticed you here several times. I 
find it very hard to get acquainted with any one.” 

“Ts that so?” replied Robert. “ Where are you 
from?” 

“Oh, from the East. My name is Hal Stearns. 
Have been looking for work ever since I came 
here. Last week I got a position as errand-boy 
at Brockus’. ’Tisn’t much of a job, but I shall 
hold on to it till something else turns up.” 


“Oh! I know the firm,” said Robert. ‘“ Work 
you pretty hard, don’t they?” 
“Yes, I think so,” replied Hal. “I have to 


report at the store at seven in the morning, and 
they keep me busy carrying bundles all day long. 
At six o’clock I can knock off.” 

“Well,” said Robert, ‘it’s a good house to work 
for. I know the book-keeper, Mr. Wickes. He 
has been there for years.” 

“Ts that so?” said Hal. 

“Where are you stopping?” asked Robert. 

“JT have a room on Liberty Street,” replied Hal. 

“Why,” said Robert, “we are neighbors. I live 
on Hill Street.” 

“Yes,” replied Hal. “I have ridden out in the 
Valencia Street cars many times with you. What 
are you reading?” 

“Oh,” said Robert, “this is only an old volume 
of Life. I was just looking at the pictures. Some 
of them are great. Don’t you want to look at it? 
I can get another.” 

“Thanks,” replied Hal, “I would like to see it.” 

The boys sat together for a half-hour or so. 
Robert, looking up to the clock, saw it was nearly 
nine o’clock. “Well, I must be getting toward 
home,” said he. 

Hal grabbed his hat, saying, “Ill go along with 
you if you don’t mind.” 


Keene liked the boy’s manner, also the 
way he talked about his home in the East. She at 
once asked him to come there any time when he 
wanted to, they would all be glad to have him 
Hal felt very grateful for the kind manner in 
which he was received. Thanking Mrs. Keene, 
he told her he would be very glad to come. Hal 
soon afterward took his departure for home. 
The boys, whose acquaintance was so strangely 
made, became great friends. 

Robert took Hal down to the church one even- 
ing to a meeting of the Boys’ League, and pro- 
posed him for membership. Hal had no more 
lonely evenings. Robert and he were together 
much of the time. What one enjoyed, the other 
did,— bicycling, swimming, and _ base-ball,—in 
fact, everything that a boy delights to do. 

Hal’s mother had written to Mrs. Keene, thank- 
ing her for the interest she had taken in Hal. 
His letters home now were full of interest. Her 
boy was happy and contented where at first he 
was lonesome and homesick. Now all was 
changed just through kindness and thoughtfulness. 

One Saturday evening the boys went out to 
Sutro’s Baths for a swim. They were haying lots 
of fun. Allin a moment Hal missed Robert, not 
seeing him anywhere. He made a dive quickly to 
the bottom of the tank; and there was Robert at 
the bottom of it, lifeless, Hal feared. With great 
effort he came up with Robert, shouted for help, 
and assistance was soon rendered. They rolled 
poor Robert a long time, it seemed to Hal, who 
feared he never would breathe again; but, finally, 
their efforts were rewarded. Robert at last opened 
his eyes, and saw Hal looking at him so anxiously. 
Robert smiled. “Thank God!” said Hal: “he 
breathes.” Lifting him up, they gave him a warm 
drink. Finally, he came to enough to tell them 
around him that he was suddenly taken with 
a cramp when diving, and some one hit him on 
the head, and that’s all he could remember. 
Robert probably fainted when he was hit on the 
head. If Hal hadn’t missed him as soon as he 
did, nothing would have saved him; for he was 
about gone when Hal found him. 
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CHILD’S EVENING HYMN. 


Now the day is over, 
Night is drawing nigh, 

Shadows of the evening 
Steal across the sky. 


Now the darkness gathers, 
Stars begin to peep, 

Birds and beasts and flowers 
Soon will be asleep. 


Father, give the weary 
Calm and sweet repose ; 
With thy tenderest blessing 
May our eyelids close. 


Grant to little children 
Visions bright of thee ; 

Guard the sailors tossing 
On the deep blue sea. 


Comfort every sufferer 
Watching late in pain; 
Those who plan some evil 

From their sin restrain. 


Through the long night watches 
May thine angels spread 

Their white wings above me, 
Watching round my bed. 


When the morning wakens, 
Then may [ arise 

Pure and fresh and sinless 
In thy holy eyes. 


SABINE Bartnc-GouLp. 
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RUTH WESTON’S RELIGION. 


BY JOSEPHINE 


] ITTLE RUTH WESTON’S 
shell 


MARTIN SANFORD. 


dearest wish was to be like 

her aunt Mildred. Every- 
body loved Auntie Mildred, and her 
presence always brought sunshine 
with it. She was not so pretty as 
many young ladies, nor so brilliant 
and accomplished, but she was some- 
thing infinitely better,— she was loy- 
able and unselfish. She was never 
known to refuse any favor in her 


power, and the unsought kindnesses 
she did for all were too many to be 
counted. . 


Ruth was fond of praise, and it 
pleased her to be told that she was a 
pretty little girl or a polite one; but 
she yearned for such commendation 


“DOLLY 


AND I ARE SAFE.” 


as everybody gave her aunt, and 
longed to be like her. 

Ruth had a quick temper, and was 
often irritable, but never did she feel 
so ashamed of her petulance and ill- 
temper as in Aunt Mildred’s sunny 
presence. She secretly thought that 
her aunt knew little about it; for she 
supposed nothing ever vexed her, for 


The boys concluded they had had all the swim 
they wanted for one night. Robert made Hal 
come home with him. When Mrs. Keene realized 
the possible ending of their sport, she told Hal 
she could never repay him for being so faithful 
a friend. “Mrs. Keene,” said Hal, “you have 
nothing to repay me. You have all been so kind 
to me, that I can never thank you enough; and 
what should I have done without Robert?” 

Hal had endeared himself for life to his good 
friends by this kind act, proving that, if young 
people are thoughtful of those around them, they 


will always find friends in the North, South, East, 
and West. 


The most original modern authors are not so 
because they advance what is new, but simply 
because they know how to put what they have to 
say as vf it had never been said before. 

GOETHD. 


The greatest misfortune of all is not to be able 
to bear misfortune. Bias. 


she always spoke so gently. 

One day Ruth heard a neighbor 
speaking to her mother of Mildred’s sweet disposi- 
tion, and Mrs. Weston replied: “Her disposition 
is not so much the result of nature as of earnest 
effort. When a child, Mildred was irritable, very 
like my little Ruth; but she began, when very 
young, to try to overcome it, as Guy struggled to 
conquer his temper in the ‘ Heir of Redclyffe,’ you 
remember. She certainly has succeeded to all 
outward seeming, at all events.” 

Ruth was greatly astonished, and listened eagerly 
as her mother continued, “Mildred is indeed a 
beautiful girl, and she deserves even more credit 
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than she receives; for her character is the result of 
the severe and vigorous training she has given her- 
self, ° 

“She admits that she is naturally indolent, and 
likes to sit in an easy-chair, and lounge and read; 
but you know how seldom she does it. No storm 
is too severe to keep her at home when there are 
the sick or lonely to be visited or any service to 
be rendered to another. Her religion is one of 
service.” 

“Would there were more whose religion was the 
same!” sighed the neighbor, whose own family left 
her to do all the serving for the rest of them. 

Ruth thought earnestly upon this conversation. 
It was “religion,” then, that made her aunt so 
lovable. She had the explanation, but it was not 
very clear to her. She determined to learn more 
about it. 

The very next day, which was Sunday, the min- 
ister read the text: “ Pure religion and undefiled 
before God and the Father is this, To visit the 
fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to 
keep himself unspotted from the world.” 

This seemed clear,—“ to visit the widows and the 
fatherless.” The second part of the text Ruth 
vaguely associated with keeping her aprons clean; 
but, as she was naturally a very neat child, this 
injunction seemed easy to follow. 

The word “ widow” immediately brought to her 
mind their neighbor, Mrs. Lowe, whose husband 
had recently died. She had heard much about 
Mr. Lowe’s death, and frequent allusions to the 
widow. So she felt sure that Mrs. Lowe was the 
proper person for her to visit. She remembered 
that her mother had several times regretted that 
Aunt Mildred was away, for she felt sure it would 
do poor Mrs. Lowe good to see her. 

Ruth was too young to understand the particu- 
lars of the affair, but she knew that the woman was 
to be pitied. 

Mr. Lowe was a man who had been much re- 
spected in the little community in which he lived. 
He had held various offices of trust, and his integ- 
rity was unquestioned. In an evil hour, however, 
he engaged in speculation; and that mania took 
possession of him which has wrecked so many 
lives and homes. He used the public funds, 
thinking to reimburse them, lost more and more 
heavily, and at last, unable to face the disgrace, 
committed suicide. 

Poor Mrs. Lowe was overwhelmed by the double 
calamity. She had dearly loved her husband, and 
his death left her, desolate; but more bitter was 
the dishonor heaped upon her loved one’s name. 
She was a proud woman, and it was maddening to 
her to know that her husband’s misdeeds were the 
talk of the town. The neighbors’ kindly sympathy 
she resented as curiosity, and she coldly repelled 
their advances. Those who had at first called 
often, with offers of assistance or for a friendly 
chat, had one by one left her pretty well alone, so 
unwelcome did they feel themselves to be. 

The poor woman found, however, as many an- 
other has to her sorrow, that we cannot live inde- 
pendent of one another. Much as she resented 
what she feared was idle curiosity, she at last 
realized with an aching heart that even that was 
easier to bear than utter solitude. She had no 
children, and was quite alone. 

The long, gloomy days dragged on; and she bat- 
tled with the agony which was consuming her, 
yearning for a friendly voice, until the loneliness 
seemed insupportable. She was wondering if she 
could bear it any longer, when one afternoon she 
was summoned to the door by a faint knock; and 
she saw the tiny figure of a little girl standing on 
the doorstep. 

She recognized the child, and asked her errand. 

“T have come to visit you,” the little one replied 
gravely, “and I have brought you these,” holding 


up a bunch of garden flowers; “and here is some 
candy Dick Hobbs gave me,” at the same time 
producing two or three pieces of sticky butter 
taffy. 

Mrs. Lowe recovered from her surprise suffi- 
ciently to thank her little guest, and ask her to 


come in and take off her hat and jacket. 


She did not understand the child’s appearance; 
but she was heartily glad to see her, even though 
half inclined to resent the attention on the part of 
Mrs. Weston, who, she supposed, had sent the 
child. But, when she asked Ruth if her mamma 
told her to come, the little girl replied, “ No, she 
did not know I thought of coming until I asked her 
if I might.” ; 

“And how did you happen to think of it?” Mrs. 
Lowe inquired, more interested than she had been 
in any subject for many a day. 

Ruth hesitated how to reply, and made a diver- 
sion by saying: “ Don’t you like taffy? I hoped you 
did.” 

“Yes, indeed, I do,” replied her hostess, who 
had a veritable child’s fondness for sweets, and 
who took a piece then and there, not only to gratify 
her little visitor, but to please herself. 

She urged Ruth to take some also, which the lat- 
ter was loath to do, fearing it would not be quite 
proper. 

“Once Auntie Mildred made some chocolate 
earamels, but Bridget won’t let us children. Did 
you ever make any?” asked Ruth. 

“No,” replied Mrs. Lowe, and then added, to 
her own astonishment: “Let’s make some now. 
There is a receipt in my cook-book.” 

Ruth’s little face beamed with delight. 
what fun!” she exclaimed. “Do you really want 
to?” And she privately decided that this visiting 
the widow was very delightful. 

It had been many weary weeks since the poor, 
lonely woman had done anything for another, and 
to give as much pleasure as she now saw she was 
doing was balm to her wounded heart. 

She was surprised to find how pleasant the little 
one’s childish prattle sounded in her ears. She 
was anxious to detain her as long as possible, and 
urged her to stay to tea. The child was tempted, 
but dared not stay without her mother’s permis- 
sion. Mrs. Lowe, however, invited her to come 
to supper the following day if her mamma were 
willing. So Ruth went away happily enough. 

The lonely woman looked forward to seeing the 
bright little face on the morrow with a hungry sort 
of pleasure, and went to bed with a lighter heart 
than she had ever hoped to wear again. 

But, much to her disappointment, her little friend 
did not appear on the next day. She watched for 
her all the afternoon, ‘and toward night she saw 
Mr. Weston drive by with the doctor. She felt 
concerned at once, so much so that she ran out 
when the doctor drove back-to ask him who was ill. 

He replied gravely: “Poor, little Ruth! Itis a 
bad case of diphtheria. Her mother is so nervous 
and upset she isn’t fit to take care of her, and I do 
not know who can be got. Mrs. Roberts, who is 
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my ‘right hand man’ is away; and all the neighbors 
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are afraid of the disease either for themselves or 


their children. I really do not know what is to be 
done. It is a sorry outlook.” 

“T will go,” said Mrs. Lowe, without a moment’s 
hesitation. 

“Bless you!” responded the doctor. “No one 
was ever needed more. I will drive you over as 
soon as you are ready; and meanwhile I can make a 
call at your neighbor’s, Mrs. Fellows.” 

On his return he found his companion ready and 
waiting for him, and they drove off rapidly to Mrs. 
Weston’s. 

Such a weleome as the poor, distracted mother 
gave to Mrs. Lowe when the doctor announced 
that she had come to help in the sick-room ! 


“A good nurse, too, as I know,” he added. 
“She took the best of care of my dear old friend 
John, when he had rheumatic fever.” 

Mrs. Lowe’s face beamed upon him, oh, so 
gratefully! To hear her husband’s name spoken 
in the old, familiar way, as though no cloud had 
arisen to dim all the old, fond memories, was 
incense indeed to her. She felt there was nothing 
she would not do to repay the doctor for those 
kind words. 

There was work enough right at hand, for the 
case was a very serious one and needed unremit- 
ting care. The self-appointed nurse fairly battled 
for the child’s life, and never gave up hope, though 
at times there seemed nothing to feed it upon. 
Her faith and her labors were rewarded, however; 
for little Ruth’s life was spared, and Dr. Blake 
solemnly assured Mrs. Weston, that, “ under God, 
we owe it to our good nurse.” As for Mrs. Lowe, 
a new life seemed poured into her veins; and she 
found, to her surprise and gratitude, that henceforth 
her path need not be the bitter, useless one which 
she had pictured for herself. Lonely and sad, yes, 
but brightened by the most satisfying happiness,— 
service to others; for she had found her work, and 
went from house to house of illness, where her 
coming was always welcome, and where she earned 
the love and gratitude of many hearts. 

One poor old body, whose last days were cheered 
by his kind nurse’s tender care, gave her substan- 
tial proof of his appreciation by bequeathing her a 
munificent legacy. The bequest was sufficient to 
cover the sum which Mr. Lowe had misappropri- 
ated, and a happy moment it was to his widow when 
she made restitution of the entire amount. 

She wept with joy when she told Dr. Blake what 
had occurred, though she sighed as she added, “If 
I could only restore his honor!” But the doctor 
answered in his cheery way: “ Well, most people 
think a great deal more about lost money than 
lost honor. You have made their loss good; and, 


as for dear old John, why, you and I know he’ 


would never have intentionally wronged any one 
for the world.” 

“And to think,” pursued Mrs. Lowe, “that all 
this good fortune was brought about by that dear, 
little child’s visiting the widow.” For Mrs. Lowe 
had long since heard the explanation of Ruth’s 
call. ‘“ Had I not been watching for her, I should 
not have spoken to you, and all the rest of it would 
never have happened.” 

Aunt Mildred said laughingly that the pupil was 
far in advance of her teacher, for she had no such 
wonderful results to show for any of her efforts 
as Ruth had accomplished in her small beginning. 

Little Ruth, much pleased and encouraged by 
her success, determined to continue in her good 
work, and bids fair to be as helpful and lovable a 
woman as her aunt. 


THREE TREES. 


THE pine-tree grew in the wood, 
Tapering, straight, and high; 
Stately and proud it stood, 
Black-green against the sky. 
Crowded so close, it sought the blue; 
And ever upward it reached and grew. 


The oak-tree stood in the field. 
Beneath it dozed the herds ; 
It gave to the mower a shield, 
It gave a home to the birds. 
Sturdy and broad, it guarded the farms, 
With its brawny trunk and knotted arms. 


The apple-tree grew by the wall, 
Ugly and crooked and black; 
But it knew the gardener’s call, 
And the children rode on its back. 
It scattered its blossoms upon the air, 
It covered the ground with fruitage fair. 
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“Now, hey,” said the pine, “for the wood! 
Come, live with the forest band: 
Our comrades will do you good, 
And tall and straight you will stand.” 
And he swung his boughs to a witching sound, 
And flung his cones like coins around. 


“O ho!” laughed the sturdy oak: 
“The life of the field for me; 
I weather the lightning-stroke, 
My branches are broad and free. 
Grow straight and slim in the wood, if you will: 
Give me the sun and the wind-swept hill.” 


And the apple-tree murmured low, 
“T am neither straight nor strong ; 
Crooked my back doth grow 
With bearing my burdens long.” 
And it dropped its fruit as it dropped a tear, 
And reddened the ground with fragrant cheer. 


And the Lord of the harvest heard ; 
And he said, “I have use for all,— 
For the bough that shelters a bird, 
For the beam that pillars a hall; 
And grow they tall, or grow they ill, 
They grow but to wait their master’s will.” 


So a ship of the oak was sent 
Far over the ocean blue; 
And the pine was the mast that bent, 
As over the waves it flew; : 
And the ruddy fruit of the apple-tree 
Was borne to a starving isle of the sea. 


Now the farmer grows like the oak, 
And the townsman is proud and tall; 
The city and field are full of folk,— 


But the Lord has need of all. 
Selected. 
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ONE OF OUR SUMMER FRIENDS. 


BY EVA D. PICKERING. 


ANY of you little people spent the summer 
down by the wonderful ocean. You had 
fine times building sand houses, listening 

to the stories the waves tell, and finding shells and 
sea-weed among the rocks. The little sea animals 
seemed like friends to you, and I am sure you 
would like to know more about some of them. 

Perhaps you haye a star-fish that you found 
washed up on the sand. What a wonderful creat- 
ure he is! The family to which he belongs has 
a very pretty name, Asteride. Part of the word 
means star. The star-fish is usually found cling- 
ing to a rock, but sometimes he can be seen glid- 
ing smoothly along on the beach. 

Probably you were very much surprised the 
first time you saw Mr. Star-fish out for his morn- 
ing walk. You wondered how he could move 
when he seemed to have no feet. Now let us take 
a peep into one of Nature’s secrets. If you 
picked him up and placed him on his back, you 
saw hundreds of very small, tube-like bodies way- 
ing to and fro. These are really feet, and are 
moved by the sea water that is carried through the 
body in little canals. The opening on the under 
side is the mouth. Would you like to know what 
Mr. Star-fish has for dinner? He is very fond 
of small crabs and shell-fish. When he comes 
across a little mussel, he glides over it until he 
can reach it with the feet that surround his mouth. 
He has a very curious way of eating. His stom- 
ach is a little movable bag, which he throws out 
around his food. When you first became ac- 
quainted with this small “wanderer of the sea,” 
very likely you thought he was blind. If you ex- 
amine the end of each ray, you will see a red 
speck. Each of these is an eye, so you see Mr. 
Star-fish is very well off; for he has five eyes. 


The basket-fish is cousin to the star-fish. His 
rays are divided and subdivided in such a way that 
they form a netted basket. Small fish think this 
is a house, so they swim into it to explore; but, 
alas! they never get away, for Mr. Basket-fish 
thinks them a dainty morsel for supper. 
basket-fish is connected with our early colonial 
history, as Gov. Winthrop first found it in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and named it. 

If you lived by the seashore in a warm country, 
you would find the feather star, one of this fam- 
ily. He has dainty rose-colored arms; and, as he 
wayes them to and fro, he looks like a lovely pink 
water-lily. 

Next summer, perhaps, you will again be at the 
seashore; and then you can find out more about 
these wonderful little people. 


‘Wee nurslings, straying on the sands, 
Where tempests roar and surges beat, 

He who marks out the planet’s course 

Makes e’en thy tiny life complete.” 
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BY ELIZABETH ROBBINS. 


OHNNIE was driving his father’s cows home 
from pasture, when he ‘found a young robin 
in the path by the roadside. 

He looked all around to see if there was a robin’s 
nest anywhere, so that he might put the little robin 
back; but he could not see any nest nor any old 
robins. The young bird was nearly feathered out, 
but not quite old enough to fly; and Johnnie didn’t 
know what to do with it. 

Just then Elsie came dancing along the pathway, 
and Johnnie gaye the robin to her. 

Elsie was delighted, and carried it into the house 
to her mother. 

“Dear me!” said Elsie’s mother. “What can 
we do with him? We haven’t any cage, and with- 
out a cage the cat is almost certain to get him.” 

“Perhaps Aunt Polly has a cage,” said Elsie. 
“May I go over and ask her ?” 

Elsie looked so eager that her mother smiled, 
and said she might go. 

Sure enough, Aunt Polly had a cage; and very 
soon Elsie came running home with it. 

It was old and shabby, but the robin did not care 
for that. He wanted his mother, and he was hun- 
gry; and he didn’t care about anything else. 

He kept crying, “Cheep! cheep!” which was 
all the way he had of talking; and so Elsie named 
him Chippy. 

Elsie’s mother said she thought robins liked worms 
better than anything; and very early the next 
morning Elsie went out to the garden with a 
trowel, and dug down into the ground till she 
found several fine angle-worms. 

She took them into the house; and, when Chippy 
opened his bill, she dropped in a good, plump worm. 
Chippy seemed to think it very nice, and imme- 
diately opened his bill very wide indeed, to show 
that it was all gone, and that he wanted another. 

The more worms Elsie gave him, the more he 
seemed to want; and he kept her very busy work- 
ing for him. 

But the weather was dry that spring, and the 
earth became hard; and the angle-worms went 
down so deep into the ground that Elsie could no 
longer get them with her trowel. So her mother 
had to dig them with a spading-fork, and even then 
had hard work to find many. 

Chippy would eat a little ripe strawberry, when 
strawberries began to come, and later a few blue- 
berries; but he did not like them nearly so well as 
worms. 

As time passed Chippy grew larger; and one day, 


The - 


when Elsie let him out of his cage, she found he 
could use his wings a little. 

“We must let him out every day now,” said 
Elsie’s mother, “so that he may learn to fly and 
take care of himself.” 

So each day, after this, Elsie took him out of 
doors toward night, and let him try flying. 

At first he would fly close to the ground, and 
only for very short distances, seeming to prefer 
hopping about, putting his head down to listen for 
a worm, and then digging it up with his bill. 

But every day he could fly a little better; and it 
grew harder to catch him again, when it came time 
for him to go back to his cage. 

One night he flew across the wall into a thicket 
of trees and bushes, and it was nearly dark before 
Elsie succeeded in catching him. 

“ He can fly well enough to be given his liberty 
now,” said Elsie’s mother. 

So the next afternoon, when Elsie came home 
from school, she took Chippy out of his cage, and 
then out of doors, to give him his freedom. He 
clung to her finger with his slender claws, looked 
at her with his bright eyes, and said, “Chip! chip!” 

Elsie held him high on her finger, pretty soon 
he spread his wings and flew away, across the gar- 
den, over the wall, into the thicket beyond. 

Early the next morning, as soon as Elsie was 
dressed, and for several mornings afterward, she 
went to the well-door, and called Chippy. 

He answered with a cheerful “Cheep! cheep!” 
and came flying across the garden to light on the 
well-curb, where he would look up at her with his 
head cocked on one side, and sometimes eat a few 
of the berries Elsie had saved for him. 

One morning, when Elsie called to Chippy, he 
did not answer. Perhaps he had gone away with 
some of his robin friends, to live and sing deeper 
in the woods; for Elsie did not see him again. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


Joun and Mary are discussing beside the “ Edi- 
tor’s Chair” the old question of Spring v. Autumn. 
Which is the more liked? 

Mary loves Spring,— singing, budding, beauti- 
ful Spring! 

John admires Autumn,— brisk, rainbow, fruitful 
Autumn! 

The Editor sides with John. He hails the col- 
ored leaves, the ripened nuts, the tonic air, the 
red sunsets. Sounding winds, waving harvests, 
southward-flying birds, cry of loon, and shout of 


quail,— all the music and picture of autumn sky 
and earth he hails. 

Why, Autumn brings some of the fairest 
flowers. There is the gentian. One friend has 


put on the editorial desk a bunch of fringed gen- 
tians, and another has already written the follow- 
ing lines : — 
I start — among the grasses 
What eyes of heaven-blue gleam, 
All darkly fringed with lashes, 
Beside the quiet stream ? 


Oh! glance of true affection, 
The gentian now is here ; 
The promise set ’mid fading, 
The darling of the year. 


The picture on the first page is of Imogene. 
She likes Autumn better than Spring. See how 
closely she is watching the squirrels. They are 
storing nuts away for winter,—gray squirrels, 
with bushy tails. 

The following pleasant letter comes from a 
young reader, seventy-three years old : — 

“T have already received two copies of Hvery 
Other Sunday for this volume. I read and value 
them all at the age of seventy-three, and send 
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them to a little nephew of two years, who will, if 
he lives, read them in the future, his mother care- 
fully keeping them for him.” 


LETTER-BOX. 


FRANCESTOWN, N.H. 

Dear Mr. Editor,—I read the stories in the Every 
Other Sunday, and mamma reads us all the stories in 
the Register. I like them very much. I cut your pict- 
ure out and pasted it on cardboard. It was real good 
of you to let us see your picture. 

I have a little sister, her name is Alice. I have five 
brothers, and they all go to school. My oldest brother 
goes to college. I go to the Unitarian Sunday School 
of Francestown. My mamma is my teacher. I go to 
church every Sunday because my papa is the minister. 

Yours truly, 
OuiveE EwrnG PLACE. 


FRANCESTOWN, N.H. 
Dear Editor,—I go to the Primary school. I am in 
the third reader and study arithmetic and spelling. I 
have a brother four years old; his name is Lew. I 
shall be eight years old this week Saturday. I am go- 
ing to haye a birthday party. We went last winter to 
Somerville, Massachusetts. I go to Sunday school 

every Sunday. Our teacher is Mrs. Place. 
Yours truly, 
PauL CUMMINGS. 


TRANSPOSITION PUZZLE. 

Wubn the following letters have been transposed, 
the initials, read downward, will form the name of a 
well-known author. 

VENDRE, a large Western city. 
DIANT, a possession of England. 
Ountcycr, a kind of plant. 
TENKUCYK, a State in the Union. 
LEAL, a girl’s name. 
WHNRIOC, a city in Connecticut. 
RBESISRWERAT, a delicious fruit. 
ANNIE N. CARPENTER. 


SQUARE WORD. 
Usep in fishing. Surface. 
China. Rest from labor. 


Leaves brought from 
Be 


ANAGRAM. 
Hwar si orwht igond ta lal si whrot dongi lewl. 
SARA RuSBATCH. 


RIDDLE-ME-REE. 


My first is in late, but not in soon; 
My second is in Eric, but not in John; 
My third is in corn and also in oats; 
My fourth is in pug, but not in dog; 
My fifth is in gate, but not in door; 
My sixth is in run, but not in walk; 
My seventh is in duck, but not in goose; 
My whole, if you guess my riddle-me-ree, 
A wild animal you soon will see. 
BLANCHE HORNUNG. 


ENIGMA X. 


I Am composed of 9 letters. 
My 7, 8, 9, 6, is part of a ship. 
My 2, 4, 6, is to strike. 
My 1, 8, 6, is a domestic animal. 
My 6, 3, 4, 7, is what one does to a hat or bonnet. 
My 7, 4, 5, 6, is a fog. 
My whole is a holiday and a holy day. 
Srantey A. Marcu. 


ENIGMA XI. 


I Am composed of 28 letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, 9, 5, is opposite of age. 
My 5, 6, 7, 8, we do with our ears. 
My 8, 6, 7, 13, is true. 

My 13, 2, 19, 9, is the chamber of a barn. 
My 9, 12, 21, 22, is to rend. 

My 22, 28, 24, 25, is not never. 

My 25, 16, 13, 14, is a small brook. 
My 14, 16, 17, 18, is opposite of die. 
My 18, 6, 15, is a fish. 

My 15, 7, 10, 11, is a part of a whip. 
My 11, 20, 4, 10, 18, is an animal. 
My whole is in the Bible. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 2. 


Enigma ITV. Commit thy works unto the Lord. 
Enigma VY. Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Entcma VI. Henry W. Longfellow. 


ANAGRAM. 


Tux tissues of the life to be 

We weave in colors all our own, 
And in the field of destiny 

We reap what we have sown. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 


4. Stow —tow. 
5. Skin— kin. 


1. Know—now. 
2. Cheap — heap. 
3. Brake —rake. 


ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 
WwW E L 


BOOK TABLE. 


Revicion ror To-pay. This is a volume of 
sermons by Rey. Minot J. Savage, D.D., being the 
first sheaf gathered from his new field of work in 
New York City. In other words, here are four- 
teen discourses selected from the unwritten mes- 
sages which Dr. Savage gave to his new congrega- 
tion in the Church of the Messiah. A sentence 
or two in the preface well set forth the author’s 
attitude: “Those who are familiar with my work 
during the past twenty-two years in Boston will 
note many repetitions of thought. Indeed, I have 
not cared to avoid it. A man should not allow his 
own shadow to intimidate him.” There are certain 
truths which need constant repetition and do not 
lose their worth by familiarity. 
been advocating certain principles of natural re- 
ligion for many years, and they are so central that 
the establishment of them is a matter of slow 
process. Consequently, they must be reiterated 
until, “line on line and precept upon precept,” 
they become recognized and adopted. But Dr. 
Savage is always able to restate his favorite 
thoughts in new and attractive form. Each year 
seems to ripen his faith and broaden his outlook. 
There is a surer emphasis in this volume on the 
things which remain. There is a positive tone of 
larger volume than in some previous utterances 
running through the entire series of sermons. 
Some of the subjects treated are as follows: “Is 
Religion Dying?” “God as Inside the Universe, 
not Outside,” “Religion Natural, not Statutory,” 
“Standing Ground for Trust,” “The Divine 
Fatherhood and our Human Childhood,” ‘“ Im- 
mortality from the Point of View of the Modern 
World.” It is needless for us to enlarge upon the 
various phases of Dr. Savage’s thought and style: 
they are now well known. The same intense con- 
viction, lucid expression, and often poetic form 
characterize these latest sermons as we have 
found+in preceding ones from the same source. 
This volume will be a great help to those who 
have lost their faith or are bewildered in the pres- 
ent transition time of theology. 

(Boston: Geo. H. Ellis. Cloth covers. 
250. Price $1.) ; 


Pages 


Success. This is the third volume which Mr. 
Orison Swett Marden has put forth for the guid- 
ance and inspiration of young people. They 
certainly owe a great debt to him for the work 


Dr. Savage has 


which he has done. His previous volumes have 
been sources of kindling incentive to struggling 
youth, and equally valuable as controlling influ- 
ences for those more favored in the battle of life. 
That is to say, the contents of these books are 
such as to form a great dynamo power, calculated 
to quicken the best aspirations in the young of 
every condition of life. If they are-hedged in by 
circumstances, they will strive for an honorable 
escape and an ascent to higher things. If they are 
well situated, such a book as “Success” will 
tend to stimulate the sources of true character. 
“Success” is filled with treasures new and old, 
and fresh proofs are brought from manifold 
quarters to prove that opportunity and noble 
rewards beckon every youth in our land. The 
material is arranged under thirteen headings, such 
as “Enthusiasm,” “ Education under Difficulties,” 
“Conduct as a Fine Art,” “Character Building,” 
“Medicine for the Mind,” “Ideals,” and other 
equally good titles. Admirable portraits of many 
famous characters are scattered through the book. 

(Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co. Cloth covers. 
Pages 347. Price $1.25.) 


Narure’s Diary. This tasteful volume falls 
into the attractive list of those publications in 
which each day finds its interpretation by fit pas- 
sages, and opportunity is also given for the 
owner’s personal notes. The book in question is 
arranged with parallel pages, the left-hand page 
being filled with appropriate quotations, composed 
almost entirely of descriptions of nature and 
nature’s life, and the right-hand page, bearing the 
date of the day, is blank, providing space for writ- 
ing. It seems to us that this compilation will 
appeal to many, for the intelligent lovers of nat- 
ure are constantly increasing. The teachers in 
it—that is, the authors most quoted—are Tho- 
reau, Burroughs, Hawthorne, Bolles, Torrey, 
with Holmes, Emerson, Whittier, and a few 
others here and there appearing. Thoreau is by 
far the. most frequent representative, and the 
author explains this by saying in his preface that 
“his books really contain more quotable para- 
graphs than all the others together.” Behind the 
sentiment and poetry of this plan lies a thoughtful 
and scientific arrangement. The author, Mr. 
Francis H. Allen, has taken counsel with well- 
known botanists, and consulted with experts with 
regard to illustrations, so that the progress of the 
seasons as indicated in these pages is supposed to 
be accurately traced. These notes on nature’s 
doings were made in the neighborhood of Boston, 
but the author believes that they will interest ob- 
servers in many other regions. He gives a ecal- 
endar of the arrival of birds and the first blossom- 
ing flowers. Publisher and author are happily in 
accord, and the result is most pleasing. 

(Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Cloth covers. Illustrated. Price $1.25.) 
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